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VII. 

RECENT LITERATURE. 

Hector Berlioz. 

The Edinburgh Keviewers. 

Seargent S. Prentiss. 

Me. Apthobp has done an important service to art in collecting 
and translating a volume of selections from the writings of Hector 
Berlioz.* Works on the history and theory of music are perhaps 
quite numerous enough, hut in literature, properly so called, music 
has heen surprisingly barren. The essays and criticisms of Berlioz 
are so bright, so sensible, so intelligible, and in many respects so 
sound, that at first sight it seems strange that the task Mr. Apthorp 
has now so happily accomplished should not have heen undertaken 
before. But in truth it is only within a very short time that the 
world has begun to understand the proper place of Berlioz even as 
a musical composer. It can not be said that he was neglected in 
his own day ; on the contrary, he made a great noise in the world as 
he acted his fitful and stormy part in the drama of life ; he was 
listened to with a curiosity which artists of original and independent 
mind do not easily succeed in attracting, and he was fully appreci- 
ated by some of the greatest musicians of the time, by Liszt espe- 
cially, by Paganini, and by Schumann. Still, the public was very 
far from comprehending him while he lived ; and it is probable 
that the interest now shown in his works in France and America is 
owing in no slight measure to Liszt and Wagner, who, with truer 
poetic genius, have labored in the school of which he was one of the 
founders. 

Mr. Apthorp has very properly made his sketch of the composer's 
life principally out of the Autobiography. Sometimes in its bitter 
pages — and oftener in the essays and letters of travel — we have a 

* Hector Berlioz. Selections from his Letters, and .(Esthetic, Humorous, and Satiri- 
cal Writings. Translated, and preceded by a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by 
William P. Apthorp. Kew York : Henry Holt & Co. 12mo, pp. X.-427. 
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glimpse of the characteristics which made Berlioz inexpressibly dear 
to his few personal friends ; but most of what he has written about 
his life is a record of suffering and despair. He had a passion for 
music almost from infancy, and his parents thwarted him in it, be- 
ing resolved that he should be a doctor. He taught himself to play 
on a shrieking old flageolet ; he quarreled with his father ; he left 
home with his mother's curse ; he supported himself while studying 
at the Conservatoire by singing in the chorus of a second-rate the- 
atre ; he married twice, and was wretched in both unions. Hunger, 
sorrow, tumult, hatred, filled his wretched and laborious life. There 
are few books more distressing than the brilliant volumes in which, 
with dramatic force, with quick observation, with keen humor, with 
strong and vivid phrase, the splendid and unhappy master has de- 
scribed his triumphs and his trials, the agonies of his sensitive heart, 
the paroxysms of his despair, his mocking skepticism, his savage 
contempt for the imbecility and dishonesty of men, his longing for 
a death which he saw nothing beyond. On the last page he wrote 
the lines from " Macbeth " : 

" Life's but a walking shadow; a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing." 

And yet in reading his M'emoires one can hardly resist the sus- 
picion that they are not exactly true. There is possibly some al- 
lowance to be made for theatrical exaggerations and for the grim 
enjoyment which certain people find in the analysis and demonstra- 
tion of their own anguish. We may be pardoned for doubting 
some of the incidents of the furious journey of Berlioz from Flor- 
ence toward Paris, bent upon killing " two guilty women and one 
innocent man" — with suicide to follow. He tells us that he 
equipped himself with female disguise for the better execution of 
his project, forgot the costume in changing carriages, bought another 
on the road, suddenly came to his senses, and, stopping at Nice, sat 
down to write the overture to " King Lear." We may hesitate to 
believe in the heart-breaking affection he professes for his unfortu- 
nate first wife, when he confesses in the same breath that he found 
elsewhere the peace which he could not enjoy at his own fireside. 
We can not persuade ourselves of the reality of the frenzy with 
which he records the end of this unhappy woman, separated from 
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her faithless husband, paralyzed, speechless, a deserted wreck. "De- 
struction, hell-fire, and all the cataclysms of nature," he cries ; 
" blood and tears, my brain congeals in my skull at the thought of 
these horrors. God is stupid and cruel in his infinite indifferences. 
Shakespeare ! Shakespeare ! thou alone art the God who is kind to 
artists' souls ; fold us to thy bosom, father, kiss us ! " We are not 
even convinced of the historic fidelity of his narrative when he de- 
scribes the more decorous passion of his declining years, and tells 
how at the age of sixty-one, after a long and varied experience of 
domestic infelicity, he presented himself before a widow of sixty- 
seven whom he had loved and forgotten just half a century earlier, 
and with much ceremonious emotion renewed the illusions of his 
youth. 

There was one torment, however, in the life of Berlioz, which 
the Memoires probably do not exaggerate. He submitted for twenty 
years to the drudgery of writing a weekly feuilleton for the "Jour- 
nal des Debats." The labor of producing a fixed amount of copy 
at stated intervals must have been a real pain to him, but the worst 
part of the critic's duty was, doubtless, listening night after night 
to performances which filled him with rage and disgust. Some of 
the fruits of this long toil, collected in Paris in several volumes, are 
given in Mr. Apthorp's judicious selections. There are passages 
which glow with generous appreciation and poetic enthusiasm, es- 
says sparkling with wit and fancy, criticisms loaded with rare knowl- 
edge tersely and clearly expressed, humorous conceits, droll and 
pertinent anecdotes, pages of honest anger and savage sarcasm. 
He begins his Soirees d' Orchestre with the grotesque invention of 
" a lyric theatre in which it is the custom for the musicians of the 
orchestra, of whom many are men of wit, to indulge in reading and 
even in chit-chat of more or less musical nature during the perform- 
ance of mediocre operas — that is to say, that a good deal of read- 
ing and talking goes on." Often the extravagance and wild droll- 
ery of the essay suggests not so much the exuberance of good humor 
as the revolt of a sensitive spirit against a task which has become 
almost unbearable. Nearly all the wit has a bitter flavor ; but the 
criticism for the most part is wholesome. Prejudiced as he was on 
some points, Berlioz had a high ideal in art, and if he frequently 
failed to reach it in his music, it was always discernible in his 
writings. Some of his more serious essays are well worth bringing 
together in another volume of translations. Perhaps Mr. Apthorp, 
one of the few American critics who unite literary aptitude with 
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an adequate knowledge of music, may be tempted to undertake 
it. 

The correspondence of the late Macvey Napier * shows a curious 
picture of the interior of a most interesting literary circle. Mr. 
Napier was editor of the " Encyclopaedia Britannica " and of the 
" Edinburgh Review," succeeding Jeffrey in the latter post in 1829, 
and reigning over the great Whig periodical until his death in 1847. 
He corresponded copiously with his contributors — with Brougham, 
Macaulay, Jeffrey, Carlyle, McCulloch, Bulwer, Sir James Stephen, 
and others of less note — and the contributors seem to have confided 
to him with extreme frankness not only their criticisms on the Re- 
view, and their occasional complaints of his management, but also 
their private opinions about one another, and now and then, their 
judgments of themselves. Napier's administration of the Review 
was adroit and fortunate, and some of the brightest years in its his- 
tory fall within the period of his control. There was a strong bond 
of union between the editor and his staff. The very freedom and 
abundance of the fault-finding which appears in these letters is an 
evidence of good understanding. It was an indulgence which the 
writers allowed themselves as a matter of course, and there is no 
sign here that Napier took it amiss. 

His position, however, was by no means an easy one. Brough- 
am in particular was a perpetual torment. As one of the founders 
of the Review, the most lavish of its contributors (he sometimes 
wrote six articles in a single number), and the oracle of its politics, 
he felt himself to be the most important of the company, and he 
asserted his prerogative the more vehemently, no doubt, because 
he was half conscious of the superiority of Macaulay. When he 
heard that Macaulay, then in Paris, was writing for the Review a 
paper on the Revolution of 1830, he insisted that Napier should 
rescind the engagement. "I must beg," he writes, "and indeed 
make a point of giving you my thoughts on the Revolution, and 
therefore pray send off your countermand to Macaulay. ... I 
have already begun my article, and it is of great importance that it 
should stand at the head." Macaulay, who had already expended a 
month's labor on the paper, was of course highly displeased. " I 
always knew," he says, " that in every association, literary or politi- 
cal, Brougham would wish to domineer. I knew also that no editor 

* Selection from the Correspondence of the Late Macvey Napier, Esq. Edited by 
his Son, Macvey Napier. London : Macmillan & Co. 8vo, pp. rvi.-555. 
vol. cxxix. — no. 277. 41 
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of the ' Edinburgh Review ' could, without risking the ruin of the 
publication, resolutely oppose the demands of a man so able and 
powerful. . . . The present constitution of the 'Edinburgh Re- 
view ' is this, that at whatever time Brougham may be pleased to 
notify his intention of writing on any subject, all previous engage- 
ments are to be considered as annulled by that notification. ... I 
would sacrifice much to your convenience. But I can not tell you 
how my heart and soul rise up against the thought of sacrificing 
anything to his love of domination." Macaulay declared that he 
would write no more for the Review, and was persuaded with some 
difficulty to reconsider this resolution. Mr. Napier wrote to Lord 
Brougham some time afterward : "All the embarrassments that 
have occurred in my management of the Review have arisen from 
my desire to secure the continuance of your assistance. The fact 
is — and I have ample means of establishing it — that I have on more 
than one occasion put its existence to hazard from my yielding more 
to your wishes than others thought I ought to have done." Yet we 
find Brougham complaining to Napier : " Ever since you succeeded 
to the management of the ' Edinburgh Review ' I have found that 
my assistance was reckoned, justly, God knows, a very secondary 
object, and that one of the earliest friends of the journal, and who 
had (Jeffrey will inform you) enabled it to struggle through its first 
difficulties as much as any one or even two of the contributors, was 
now next thing to laid upon the shelf. This is the common lot of 
those who, in any concern, outlive their contemporaries, and no one, 
I must say it for myself, in this world has less of personal punctilio 
about him, or cares less for such trifles when in pursuit of a great 
object. But, at the same time, I really do feel that I ought not to 
be merely made a hack of, and ' offered ' such and such books ; that 
is, whatever nobody else likes to do. Yet it does so happen that of 
late years this is my position. Dr. Southey, I assure you, is con- 
sidered in a very different way by the ' Quarterly Review.' " Emp- 
son "has hinted to me," wrote Macaulay, referring to another 
matter, " that Brougham has been plaguing you. Really that man 
is the devil." Jeffrey told Napier that Brougham was always so 
jealous of new contributors that he found it prudent not to let him 
know their names. 

By most of the Edinburgh set the services of Macaulay were 
cordially and even enthusiastically applauded, and it is pleasant to 
remark the unaffected delight with which men, who might have 
been suspected of a little jealousy for their own fame, watched the 
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splendid course of this most brilliant of reviewers. " What mor- 
tal," exclaimed Jeffrey to Napier, when he read Macaulay's cele- 
brated essay on Lord Bacon, " could ever dream of cutting out the 
least particle of this precious work to make it fit better into your 
Review ? It would be worse than paring down the Pitt diamond to 
fit the old setting of a dowager's ring. It is altogether magnificent 
— et prope divinum. Since Bacon himself, I do not know that there 
has been anything so fine. I have read it, not only with delight, 
but with emotion — with throbbings of the heart and tears in the 
eye." " He has always been improving," wrote Mr. (afterward Sir 
James) Stephen ; " and in the paper on Lord Bacon he shows 
powers of a far higher order than in any other of his writings. It 
is the most considerable performance of its kind which has appeared 
in my day, and would have conferred a lasting place in English 
literature on him, had he written nothing else." "I may differ 
with Macaulay," said Bulwer, "but his genius in this article, as in 
all else, is of a prodigious and gigantic character. He is formed to 
be the man of his age." Carlyle, not lavish of compliments, de- 
clared him " always spirited and emphatic, worth reading even on 
a worn-out matter." Lord Cockburn, although he believed him to 
be, " as a corrupter of style, more dangerous to the young than Gib- 
bon," nevertheless " rejoiced in all his deliveries." " Delighting, as 
I always do, in his thoughts, views, and knowledge, I feel too often 
compelled to curse and roar at his words and the structure of his 
composition." Only one of Mr. Napier's correspondents was al- 
ways angry and dissatisfied. Brougham hated Macaulay, and 
Macaulay detested Brougham. The Chancellor was savage in his 
criticisms on the Bacon essay, in which he found "ignorance," 
" no science at all," an inability to reason, and a style characterized 
by garrulity rather than copiousness. The essay on Lord Clive 
" merited execration " ; and the admission of " Macaulay's most 
profligate political morality " to the " Edinburgh Review," almost 
broke his heart. " No, no ; all the sentences a man can turn, even 
if he made them in pure taste, and not in Tom's snip-snap taste of 
the Lower Empire, all won't avail against a rotten morality. The 
first and most sacred duty of a public man, and, above all, an au- 
thor, is to keep by honest and true doctrine — never to relax — never 
to countenance vice — ever to hold fast by virtue." Of the essay on 
Sir William Temple, Brougham wrote : " Macaulay's is an excel- 
lent paper, only he does take a terrible space to turn in. Good 
God ! what an awful man he would have been in Nisi Prius ! " 
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When Macaulay returned from India, he did not call on Brougham. 
" As he is the second or third greatest bore in society I have ever 
known," wrote the Chancellor, " and I have little time to be bored, 
I don't at all lament it ; but I certainly know that he is by others 
despised for it, as he is pretty sure one day to hear." On another 
occasion he says : " He is absolutely renowned in society as the 
greatest bore that ever yet appeared. I have seen people come in 
from Holland House breathless and knocked up, and able to say 
nothing but ' Oh, dear ! oh, mercy !' 'What's the matter?' being 
asked. ' Oh, Macaulay ! ' Then every one said : ' That accounts 
for it. You're lucky to be alive,' etc. Edinburgh is now cele- 
brated for having given us the two most perfect bores that have 
ever yet been known in London, for Jack Campbell " [the author of 
the " Lives of the Lord Chancellors "] " in the House of Lords is 
just what poor Tom is in private society." 

The feeling on Macaulay's side was almost equally strong, but 
it was not malevolent, and his estimate of Brougham's contributions 
to the Review was not distorted by his personal antipathy to the 
writer. Upon many of these essays he placed a very high value. 
He spoke of Brougham, however, as " an habitual and incurable 
traitor," " squandering the remains of his public character in an at- 
tempt to ruin the party of which he was [once] a member." " He 
has done wonders this session," he writes to Napier in 1838. " A 
mere tongue, without a party and without a character, in an un- 
friendly audience, and with an unfriendly press, never did half so 
much before. As Sydney Smith says, ' verily, he hath a devil.' . . . 
As for Brougham, he has reached that happy point at which it is 
equally impossible for him to gain character or to lose it." We find 
nothing in the letters of the other Edinburgh Reviewers to mitigate 
the harsh judgment pronounced by Macaulay. Jeffrey, who was on 
much better terms with the Chancellor, sustains it ; and the others, 
when they speak of Brougham at all, show no liking for his society 
and no respect for his character. Nor do Brougham's own letters 
leave an altogether pleasant impression. Macaulay, on the other 
hand, appears in this correspondence to singular advantage — frank, 
manly, generous, amiable, and modest. 

There are some amusingly characteristic letters from Bulwer ; 
there are two notes from Thackeray, who mourns " for several love- 
ly jokes and promising facetiae which were born, and might have 
lived," but for the mutilating scissors of the editor — " Oh, to think 
of my pet passages gone for ever ! " ; there are tremendously em- 
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phatic letters from Dickens ; and there are letters of Carlyle's, 
much gentler than one would have expected from that rugged phi- 
losopher. As an illustration of the fallibility of a trained literary- 
judgment, the following extract from one of Jeffrey's letters to Na- 
pier is worth preserving: " I fear Carlyle will not do, that is, if you 
do not take the liberties and the pains with him that I did, by strik- 
ing out freely and writing in occasionally. The misfortune is, that 
he is very obstinate, and, I am afraid, conceited, and unluckily in a 
place like this he finds people enough to abet and applaud him to 
intercept the operation of the otherwise infallible remedy of general 
avoidance and neglect. It is a great pity, for he is a man of genius 
and industry, and with the capacity of being an elegant and im- 
pressive writer." 

The Memoir of Seargent Smith Prentiss, by his brother, George 
L. Prentiss,* was originally published in 1855. It is reprinted now, 
with no other change than a new preface, after the book has long 
been out of circulation, and the fame of its subject has become lit- 
tle more than a vague tradition. Prentiss died at the age of forty- 
two, leaving no permanent memorial of his brilliant career. He 
was an orator of transcendent powers, of whose eloquence only a 
few poor fragments have been preserved ; a politician who shunned 
office, and occupied himself rather in the brief excitement of elec- 
tion campaigns than in the lasting work of legislation. As the 
generation which fell under the extraordinary charm of his personal 
influence passes away, it is inevitable that he should sink to a much 
lower place in the list of American celebrities than rightly belongs 
to him. The republication of this Memoir, however, will freshen 
for a while the fading portrait of a man who ought not to be for- 
gotten. Some of the public questions with which Prentiss con- 
cerned himself have again become vital topics of the day. Repudi- 
ation, banking, the sentiment of Union, the spirit of nationality, the 
manipulation of Federal patronage, are once more among the chief 
issues of American politics, and there are speeches made by Pren- 
tiss forty years ago which need little change to adapt them to the 
circumstances of the present day. 

Even as a story of adventure the life of Seargent S. Prentiss is 
well worth reading. He was born in Maine, and after spending 
two years at Bowdoin College he went "West to seek his fortune. 

* A Memoir of S. S. Prentiss. Edited by his Brother. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Son3. 2 vols., 12mo, pp. 382, 681. 
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Hundreds of the best young men of New England set forth on just 
such a quest in those days, and the experiences of this lame lad of 
eighteen, who rode away from the farm one afternoon with just 
money enough to reach the Ohio, and no definite plan for earning 
a living after he got there, were probably not uncommon. " The 
wagon and Old Gray were at the door ; a huge trunk filled with a 
two years' outfit, and many a token of maternal and sisterly affec- 
tion, was in its place ; amid numerous tears the farewell embrace was 
given ; then climbing quickly to his seat, his manly countenance 
bright with hope, and followed by devout benedictions, he rode 
away toward Portland. ... If I were now to witness one quietly de- 
parting for the moon, it could hardly appear so wonderful as his 
setting out for the far West then seemed to me." After a short 
stay in Cincinnati he made his way to Natchez. He became tutor 
to a planter's family ; he read law in his spare hours ; and after 
admission to the bar he removed to Vicksburg. Before he was 
thirty he had earned a fortune in his profession, and had made 
himself one of the most famous men in the United States. His 
most remarkable achievement was a speech delivered in the House 
of Representatives in support of his own claim to a contested seat. 
" From the moment Mr. Prentiss opened his mouth in the House of 
Representatives the public press throughout the Union resounded 
with his praise ; descriptions of his person and speeches, scraps of 
his private history, anecdotes of his wit and humor, formed for 
several weeks no small part of the correspondence from Washing- 
ton. . . . Wherever you traveled, North, South, East, or West ; 
wherever you found yourself, in parlor or steamboat saloon, in 
stage-coach or hotel, the chance was that you would catch the 
name of S. S. Prentiss. The desire to see and hear him was just 
as strong in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston as in the back- 
woods of Mississippi ; and his eloquence seemed to have an equal 
charm for the most cultivated and the most illiterate, of both 
sexes and of every age." But, although he burst into Congress 
with such a sensation, he accomplished little after he got there. 
He hated the life of the capital, and he had no toleration for politi- 
cal intrigues. After the triumph of the repudiation party in Mis- 
sissippi, he indignantly left the State, and he devoted his last years 
to the practice of law in New Orleans, and to a struggle with his 
debts. 

The Memoir is composed principally of Prentiss's private letters 
to his mother, and his brothers and sisters. They show him to 
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have been a man of warm and tender heart, boundless generosity, 
simplicity, and truth. Although they are singularly deficient in 
ease, grace, and narrative or descriptive power — for Prentiss was 
a very commonplace writer — they open for us an interesting 
view of the state of society in the Southwest in what now seems 
almost a dark and barbarous age. To complete the picture we 
must turn to the abundant reminiscences by personal friends with 
which Mr. George Prentiss has enriched his volumes. Cards, 
whisky, and dueling-pistols were then considered the necessary 
equipment of a Mississippi gentleman, and Prentiss accommodated 
himself in some degree to the manners of the people among whom 
he lived. 

John R. G. Hassakd. 



